60                                               EDUCA TION AND THE CIVILIZ A TION-BUILDING PROCESS
Egypt by a king from the south, Egypt embarked upon two-and-a-half centuries of
renewed expansion, power, and self-confidence. One of the goals was a deliberate
renaissance to emulate the achievements of the Old Kingdom. The centripetal power
of the pharaohs was reasserted over the provincial nobles and the corporate priest-
hoods, a new capital was established at Thebes, and the extraordinary temple to the
new god Amon was built at Karnak. As cultural affairs and classical literature
flourished at home, the influence of Egyptian language and culture spread to the
Aegean, the Levant, and Anatolia. This outward thrust of Egyptian culture and
commerce after a thousand years of internal civilizational development was a bit
"Unegyptian," but it is characteristic of a florescent, aggressive, self-confident civiliza-
tion that it should try to disseminate its intellectual wares to other peoples.
The expansionism of the Middle Kingdom undoubtedly affected education.The
profession of scribes and the schools that produced them were actively "going"
concerns. Perhaps the best expression of the self-importance in which the scribes held
themselves is the famous Satire on the Trades which sets forth a classic pattern of
outlook toward the superiority of the "white collared" professions over the lower,
menial, and manual trades. Thus spoke one Khety as he travelled up the Nile to place
his son in the school for scribes of the capital city:
I shall make thee love writing more than thy lown] mother. . . . Moreover,
it is greater than any [otherl office; there is not its like in the land. . . .
I have seen the metalworker at his work at the mouth of his furnace. His
fingers were somewhat like crocodiles; he stank more than fish-roe.
Every craftsman that wields the adze, he is wearier than a hoeman, ...
When [the stonecutter] . . . sits down at the going in of Re I sunset? I, his thighs
and his back are cramped.
The barber is (still) shaving at the end of dusk. . . .31
After paying his respects in similar fashion to the lot of the merchant, builder,
gardener, farmer, weaver, courier, embalmer, cobbler, laimdryman, and fisherman,
Khety concludes by praising the rewards of the scribe:
Behold, there is no profession free of a boss-except for the scribe: he is
the boss.
But if thou knowest writing, then it will go better with thee than lin]
these professions which I have set before thee. . . ,32
What started out as a satire composed by a literate father for the edification of his son
eventually became a popular textbook of accepted truth in the required curriculum of
the scribal schools of the Empire. Instead of A Satire on the Trades it might better
have been called The Gospel According to the Sainted Scribe.
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